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I'm  feeling  extra  cheerful  this  morning,  because  I  have  some  extra  good 
news  for  you.    The  news  is  that  a  new  leaflet  has  just  come  off  the  Government 
printing  press  that  contains  just  the  information  a  lot  of  us  women  shoppers  have 
been  needing  these  many  years.     The  name  of  the  leaflet  is  "Quality  Guides  in 
Buying  Ready-Made  Dresses,"  written  by  our  friend,  Miss  Scott,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.    And  I  hope  you'll  write  for  your  copy  before  you  go  to  buy  your 
winter  wardrobe.     If  this  helpful  leaflet  doesn't  save  a  lot  of  mistakes  and 
disappointments  and  money,  I'll  miss  my  guess. 

Take  this  matter  of  buying  a  silk  dress,  for  example.    There's  a  job  that 
up  to  now  lias  always  filled  me  with  dismay  and  confusion.     Confronted  with  an 
array  of  store  frocks  with  nothing  but  looks  and  price  to  guide  me,   and  knowing 
from  sad  experience  that  neither  of  these  are  reliable  guides  —  well,  in  the 
maze  of  dresses,   I  have  always  before  resigned  myself  to  the  hands  of  Lady  Luck 
and  purchased  by  guess  and  by  gamble.    The  great  variety  of  silk  fabrics  these 
days  is  what  baffles  an  amateur  buyer  like  me.     I  know  some  of  the  dresses  are 
made  from  good  quality  silk  that  will  give  service  and  I  also  know  that  others 
that  seem  just  like  them  may  be  of  heavily  weighted  silk  or  of  one  of  the 
synthetic  fibers  or  a  mixture.    All  these  novelty  fabrics,  new  weaves  and 
finishes,  make  the  question  of  choice  even  more  difficult,  —  these  silks  that 
look  like  wool,  you  know,  or  rayons  that  look  like  silk  and  so  on.     I  suspect 
that  some  silks  are  dressed  up  with  a  finish  and  a  weight  that  maizes  them  appear 
better  than  they  are,  but  how  am  I  to  know  which  is  what?     Well,   it's  a  wise 
customer  —  and  a  wise  saleslady,  too  —  who  knows  her  own  silk  dress  these 
days. 

But  now  along  comes  this  little  guidebook  to  the  rescue,    llext  time  I  go 
down  to  choose  my  Sunday-go- to-meeting  silk  dress,  I'll  carry  Miss  Scott's 
leaflet  with  me,  and  before  I  decide  on  a  dress,   I'll  just  take  another  look  at 
page  three  to  recall  that  good  information  on  ready-made  silks.     I  have  learned 
already  that  one  good  guide  to  quality  is  the  little  phrase  "Pure-dye  silk." 
A  dress  labeled  or  guaranteed  as  pure-dye  silk  won't  be  splitting  along  the 
seams  early  in  its  life,  or  suddenly  falling  to  pieces  in  the  places  that  get 
the  wear.    Eor,  according  to  a  trade  agreement,  the  label  "pure-dye  silk"  means 
that  the  sill:  can  contain  no  more  than  10  percent  of  other  fibers  and  substances 
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than  silk.    The  exception  to  this  rule  is  "black  silk.     It  can  contain  as  much 
as  15  percent  of  other  ingredients  and  still  he  lawfully  laheled  "pure  dye." 

Unfortunately,  few  dresses  have  lahels  that  tell  you  the  important  facts 
about  quality.     So  most  shoppers  have  trouble  telling  whether  a  silk  is  heavily 
weighted  or  not.    And  with  ready-made s  you  can't  take  home  a  sample  and  test  it 
out.    But  I've  learned  a  little  secret  from  the  new  leaflet  to  help  me  detect 
weighted  silk.    The  next  time  I  go  to  try  on  a  dress,  I'm  going  to  feel  it  as 
well  as  look  at  it.    Tor,  according  to  Hiss  Scott,  weighted  silk  feels  clammy 
next  to  the  skin  and  is  uncomfortably  warm  in  hot  weather.    If  the  dress  is  crepe, 
I'm  going  to  remember  that  weighted  crepe  feels  heavier  and  more  slippery  than 
pure-dye.     If  I'm  considering  a  satin,   I'll  keep  in  mind  that  weighted  satin  is 
harsher  and  less  pliable.    And  if  my  choice  is  a  sheer  —  a  georgette  or  chiffon, 
say,  I  know  the  weighted  fabric  will  feel  more  wiry  and  harsh  when  I  gather  it 
up  in  my  hand.    Here's  a  case  of  letting  your  feeling  be  your  guide  to  quality. 

Of  course,  the  material  isn't  your  only  guide  to  quality  in  a  silk  dress. 
The  cut  and  workmanship  are  important  too.  And  here's  where  you'll  have  to  keep 
your  eyes  open.  A  good  dress  not  only  fits  when  you  try  it  on,  but  keeps  its 
fit.  Many  manufacturers  of  bargain  dresses  juggle  pattern  pieces  around  and  cut 
them  just  any  way,  to  use  the  least  possible  yardage.  'These  cheap  imitations  of 
good  dresses  often  look  just  as  good  on  the  hangers  as  the  well-made  garments, 
but  they're  not.    After  a  little  wear  they  begin  to  bulge,  and  ripple,  and  sag. 

Before  you  put  down  your  money  on  a  bargain  dress,  look  at  the  back  of 
the  waist.     See  that  it  is  cut  lengthwise  of  the  material.     See  that  there  is 
plenty  of  fullness  across  the  back  and  around  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  and  across 
the  hips.    A  good  quality  dress  is  always  full-cut,  no  drawing  or  pulling.  But 
a  cheap  dress  may  be  skimp-cut  with  the  sides  sliced  off  to  save  material. 
Dresses  skimped  like  this  are  close  and  uncomfortable  and  soon  hang  in  an  ugly 
barrel- shape.    For  safety,  try  walking  and  sitting  in  the  dress  when  you  try  it 
on. 

Well,   size  and  cut  indicate  quality.     So  do  finishes  —  hems  and  seams  and 
so  on.    Take  a  look  at  the  way  the  dress  is  finished  inside.    There's  one  good 
guide  to  quality.     Seams  in  the  waist  and  around  the  armhole  can  cause  a  lot  of 
trouble.    You  know  how  they  look  when  they  waver  in  and  out,  making  ripply  arm- 
hole  lines  that  are  always  breaking.    And  watch  out  for  seams  in  the  skirt. 
They  may  be  too  narrow  in  some  vital  spot.     Good  quality  dresses  have  ample 
seams  and  hems  for  alterations.    Finally,   examine  the  thread  used  in  stitching. 
Be  sure  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  hold,  not  a  cheap  soft  yarn  that  soon 
breaks. 

Well,  there  are  just  a  few  helps  on  the  problem  of  buying  a  silk  dress. 
You'll  find  further  details  on  this  subject  and  also  on  buying  wool  and  cotton 
dresses  in  the  leaflet.  Again,  the  title  is  "Quality  Guides  for  Buying  Ready- 
Made  Dresses." 
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